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The Movement for Scientific Inter- 
nationalism at The Hague. 

By C. E. A. Winslow. 

Reprinted from Science, of February 23, 1912. 

Pedagogy lays ever greater emphasis on positive sug- 
gestion of the things that are good to do, rather than 
on negative prohibition of what is undesirable. The 
peace movement, as one of the biggest educational prob- 
lems now in hand, is applying this principle in many 
ways. Everything which makes more evident the com- 
mon interests of mankind tends toward peace as it 
awakens the larger loyalties which more and more take 
the place of primitive Chauvinism. The things which 
are specifically national are few and the things which 
are coextensive with human thought and human effort, 
many. If a realization of this fact were deep enough 
and wide enough men would altogether refuse to allow 
their interest and their public moneys to be diverted 
from the great common task, the advance of knowledge 
and its application to human welfare, by the little 
jealousies between groups which happen to live under 
different political organizations. The Foundation for 
the Promotion of Internationalism at The Hague has 
for its purpose the furthering of those movements for 
intellectual and social progress which are international 
in scope, and by so doing it plays an important part in 
the growth of the spirit of world peace. 

It is obvious that, if such ends are to be realized, the 
efforts made must tend to meet practical needs in various 
fields of thought and action and not merely express a 
vague aspiration toward abstract ends. The Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of Internationalism has there- 
fore addressed itself to a systematic study of the various 
movements for internationalism and the needs which 
they indicate, the shortcomings of previous efforts and 
the most profitable lines for future advancement. Two 
monographs already prepared by Dr. P. H. Eijkman, 
director of the Preliminary Office of the Foundation, 
deal with "LTnternationalisme Medical," 1910, and 
"L'Internationalisme Scientifique," 1911, and these vol- 
umes furnish a most impressive argument for the "or- 
ganization of organizations" contemplated by the foun- 
dation. 

The advantages to be gained by international organi- 
zation may be best estimated perhaps by considering 
what national associations have already accomplished 
within their more limited territory. The services of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
The American Medical Association and the American 
Public Health Association and the American Chem- 
ical Soeiet) r , for example, have been notable forces 
in their respective fields. Such organizations serve a 
twofold purpose. On the one hand, by their meetings 
and by their publications they serve as a medium of 
communication between their members, bringing the 
experience of each to the service of all. On the other 
hand, they serve as an authoritative medium of com- 
munication with the public, furthering as occasion de- 
mands a popular knowledge of the subjects with which 
thev deal, and presenting a united influence upon offi- 
cial action to which their sciences are, or should be, 
related. 

The transition from such national societies to inter- 



national ones has been a natural and inevitable one, and 
has led to the formation of world organizations and 
world congresses, in profusion. How numerous such 
international efforts have been no one probably realized 
until Dr. Eijkman brought them together (for medicine 
and for pure science and letters) in the two volumes to 
which reference has been made. In the second of his 
books he lists over 600 international organizations, and 
Professor Baskerville, in an article on International 
Congresses in Science for November 11, 1910, cata- 
logues 125 international congresses in science alone. 
These diverse international societies and congresses have 
proved of great importance; but they fall far short of 
the needs, for a world organization of intellectual effort. 
For the most part there has been no permanent organi- 
zation to connect adequately the work of successive con- 
gresses, and there has nowhere been a due correlation 
between the work of different groups, drawn together 
often by some local or temporary need. There is dupli- 
cation on the one hand, with unoccupied fields on the 
other, and while certain congresses have been markedly 
successful, others have fallen short of reasonable expec- 
tation. All these defects must be to some extent in- 
herent in human undertakings; but they could surely 
be minimized by a central bureau which could correlate 
the more important lines of intellectual activity and 
give to each of them a permanent organization. 

Such an idea led to the establishment of the Office 
Centrale des Institutions internationales at Brussels and 
to the calling together, under its auspices, of the Con- 
sres mondial des Associations internationales in 1910. 
The field covered by this congress was so wide, however, 
that it could hardly hope to accomplish very much along 
specific lines. Every sort of international movement 
was included in the Brussels program, and it is a some- 
what large task to organize all at once the whole field of 
international life. The Foundation for the Promotion 
of Internationalism at The Hague has wisely deter- 
mined to address itself rather to the specific problems 
presented by certain definite branches of science than 
to any all-embracing programs. 

The most promising line of advance, as Dr. Eijkman 
has well shown in his volume on "L'internationalisme 
scientifique," has been marked out by the development 
of permanent organizations of international scope, but 
dealing with related problems and representing natu- 
rally cooperative groups. Of these the Association in- 
ternationale des Academies furnishes the most notable 
example. Bepresenting as it does twenty-two academies 
in the leading scientific nations in the world, it occupies 
an authoritative position in pure science and letters, and 
it has undertaken since its first general meeting in 1901 
a series of practical tasks of the first magnitude, tasks 
which only a world organization could successfully un- 
dertake. Among them may be mentioned the publica- 
tion of a complete edition of the works of Leibnitz, an 
encyclopedia of Islam, a critical edition of the Mahab- 
harata, an annual publication of physical and chemical 
constants, the measurement of an arc of the thirtieth 
meridian, the organization of a central committee for 
the studv of the brain and the development of the work 
of the Institut Marey and the laboratories on Mont 
Rose. 

The International Association of Academies still 
lacks, however, a permanent home and an opportunity 
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for correlating its efforts with those of similar organiza- 
tions dealing with related work in various branches of 
applied science and art. This is the dream of the Foun- 
dation for the Promotion of Internationalism, a series 
of such strong international bodies representing the most 
important fields of intellectual endeavor, all with per- 
manent bureaus at the Hague, and all working together 
on definitely correlated lines for the organization of 
human effort. 

This is not merely a dream. Two such bureaus are 
already well under way and a third has just come into 
existence. The Bureau de la Commission permanente 
des Congres internationaux de Medecine was established 
at the 16th International Congress of Medicine at Buda- 
pest in 1909. Its functions include the general plan- 
ning of congresses and the arbitration of disputed 
points, the designation of place of meeting, standards 
for membership, official languages, number and scope 
of sections and number of papers presented, scrutiny of 
the votes passed by sections, correspondence with other 
international congresses and societies in order to avoid 
conflict, the promotion of the study of medical ques- 
tions requiring international cooperation and the insti- 
tution of commissions for such purposes. At the Brus- 
sels meeting of the International Congress of Pharmacy 
in 1910 a similar organization was effected in the shape 
of a Bureau permanent de la Federation internationale 
de Pharmacie, also with offices at the Hague. The ob- 
jects of this international federation are fully and defi- 
nitely outlined, and include the collection and dissem- 
ination of data in regard to scientific and practical 
pharmacy, the promotion of uniformity in educational 
requirements for pharmacists, the study and dissemina- 
tion of information in regard to laws relating to phar- 
macy, the organization of international pharmaceutical 
congresses, collaboration with other international socie- 
ties and many more. The third permanent interna- 
tional bureau at the Hague has just been established 
in the form of a Bureau permanent de l'Institut inter- 
national de Statistique. 

The Foundation for the Promotion of International- 
ism, which was an active agent in the creation of these 
three bureaus, is anxious to continue its admirable work 
by the development of similar permanent organizations 
in related fields. Dr. Eijkman, its director, is at pres- 
ent in America with a view to arousing interest in three 
such undertakings which seem of immediate practical 
importance. The first of these is a permanent interna- 
tional bureau for pure science and letters which would 
seem to be a natural development of the International 
Association of Academies and might properly be under- 
taken under its auspices. The second is a similar bureau 
for hygiene (public health would be a far better term, 
but the word hygiene is probably too firmly entrenched 
in European parlance to be dislodged).' Public health 
has far outgrown the bounds of medicine, since it in- 
cludes specialists in engineering, biology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, and statistics, as well as in medical science; 
and the Permanent Commission of International Medi- 
cal Congresses at its first meeting in London endorsed 
the plan for a bureau of hygiene at the Hague. No 
field of scientific effort has more manifold international 
relations than public health, and it is to be hoped that 
the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
may take definite steps toward this end at its meeting 



in Washington next fall. Finally, the Foundation for 
Internationalism hopes to secure the establishment of a 
third new bureau dealing with technology; and the In- 
ternational Congress of Applied Chemistry which meets 
in Washington and New York in September might well 
institute a movement toward this end. 

These plans for international scientific bureaus at 
the Hague have the cordial support of the government of 
the Netherlands, which is financing the bureaus so far 
created and the cooperation of the leading European 
men of science. The Preliminary World Committee 
includes in a list of several hundred the names of 
Arrhenius, v. Babes, Bang, Bertillon, Ehrlich, E. 
Fischer, Fliigge, K. Hertwig, van't Hoff, Landouzy, 
Leduc, Lockyer, Madsen, Metchnikoff, Oppenheim, Ost- 
wald, Ramsay, Eichet, Eoux, Rubner, Salomansen, San- 
arelli, Schuster, Scott-Sherrington and Waldeyer. In 
the United States he has already secured the adhesion 
of J. McKeen Cattell, Harvey Cushing, George Dock, 
E. Dana Durand, John S. Fulton, George E. Hale, 
W. G. MacCallum, S. N. D. North, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, E. C. Pickering, Ira Eemsen, Charles D. Wal- 
cott, W. H. Welch and many others. 

These efforts deserve the cordial support of American 
men of science, both for the practical service which the 
proposed permanent international bureaus would render 
to their respective sciences and arts and for their benefi- 
cent effect upon the movement for peace and for the 
progressive organization of the world. 

American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. 



A Franco-American Manifestation in 
the French Senate. 

From " Le Figaro " of March 6. 

A very pleasing manifestation of friendly feeling 
organized by the French Interparliamentary Arbitration 
Group, under the presidence of M. d'Estournelles de 
Constant, took place yesterday in the Senate, in the old 
chapel room, where a considerable number of prominent 
members of parliament gathered about Mr. Robert 
Bacon, United States Ambassador, and Mrs. and Miss 
Bacon, before their departure from France. Among 
those present were MM. Emile Loubet, Antonin Dubost, 
Raymond Poincare, Briand, Auguste Rodin, G. Rivet, 
de Selves, Lepine, Gaston Menier, Paul Strauss, Bailly- 
Blanchard, Labiche, Ferdinand-Dreyfus, Messimy, The- 
odore Reinach, Chaumie, le general Dalstein, Mmes. 
Raymond Poincare, Ribot, Stephen Pichon, d'Estour- 
nelles de Constant, MM. Labbe, Jean Codet, Astier, 
Barbier, Libert, Flandin, Baudet, Loze. Gravier, Farny, 
Ferrier, H. Michel, Jean Morel, Gascon, Pic-Paris, Cor- 
delet, Couyba, Borne, Chapuis, Malvielle, Theveny, 
Pate, Deleglise, Mollard, etc. 

M. d'Estournelles de Constant opened the meeting by 
thanking the guests of the group for having come, with- 
out distinction of party and in such great numbers, to 
take part in this new manifestation of Franco-American 
friendship; then, addressing Mr. Robert Bacon, he ex- 
pressed to him, in the name of all, the regret which the 
departure of this true friend of France caused them. 
His Embassy was a home (foyer) ; he represented his 
conntrv there ; his family also was to be found there, a 



